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MOTLEY’S SECOND 
NOVEL PUBLISHED 


An overnight success with hi 
first novel, Knock On Any Door 
Willard Motley faces a crucial av- 
thor’s hurdle in his second boo} 
published this week. Its title is W: 
Fished All Night and it deals with 
corrupt Chicago politics. Desp't 
his literary success, Motley stil 
lives in a ramshackle flat on Chi- 
cago’s North Side, cooks for him- 
self and occasional friends like girl 
in*picture. See “Books.” 
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CE] NATIONAL REPORT 
Twelve Children Die In Fires 


Early winter fires claimed the lives of at least 12 
children last week: 

@ In Scotlandville, La., four children, ages 1 to 4, 
of Ira Trent burned to death in a blaze that swept 
through a four-family house when a stove exploded. 
The fire broke out just after a woman who had been 
watching the children, walked to a neighbor’s house 
to get water. 

@ In Marrero, La., fire caused the death of two- 
year-old John Alorby and his sister, Teresa, 3, who 
were trapped when flames engulfed their room, cut- 
ting off attempted rescue by their grandmother. 

@ In Memphis a two-year-old blind boy, James 
Bowens and his infant brother Henry died in flames 
which destroyed a tiny shack they were living in. 
The boys, whose mother’s attempts to save them 
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proved futile, were sons of a hospitalized navy vet- 
eran. Also in Memphis, a 4-year-old girl, Carolyn 
Wilkins, died of burns suffered from an open heater. 
@ In Cincinnati, three babies of Harold and Eliza- 
beth Armstrong were burned to death in a room 
adjoining their parents’ bedroom. The father was 
burned attempting a rescue. Oldest child was 3. 


Groveland Shooting Stirs Nation 

“Shot while trying to escape” was Florida Sheriff 
Willis McCall’s claim. It was a familiar Southern 
story: his two handcuffed Negro prisoners, scheduled 
for a rape case retrial on orders from the U. S. 
Supreme Court, tried to get away and he “emptied 
his gun” at them. One was dead, the other critically 
wounded. 

It was a bitter climax to the much-publicized 
Groveland case, which involved mob violence, call- 
ing-out of the National Guard and a U. S. Supreme 
Court reversal of the death verdict against two 
youths. Florida officials were quick to whitewash 
the sheriff, a coroner’s jury calling the killing justi- 
fiable homicide. But the NAACP called it “cold- 
blooded, wanton murder.” 

The Federal government moved swiftly into the 
case, ordered FBI agents to investigate. They heard 
the sole Groveland surviver, 23-year-old Walter 
Irvin, insist from his hospital bedside that neither 
he nor Samuel Shepherd, who was slain by McCall, 
tried to escape. Irvin told how the sheriff had 
ordered them out of the car, then shot them and 





reported to a deputy: “I got Sammy with the first | ” 


shot. I got rid of them.” 
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Irvin and Shepherd were the “unpunished” of 
four Negroes accused in 1949 of raping Norma Lee 
Tyson Padgett, now 19, a white farm-wife, at Grove- 
land, Fla. A third Negro, Charles Greenlee, 16, tried 
with Shepherd and Irvin, was found guilty with 
them but got a life term because of his age while 
the others were sentenced to death. The fourth 
accused Negro, Ernest Thomas, 26, was shot and 
killed by an all-white posse in a swamp. 

Projection: Whether a defendant in a state proceeding 
who has taken his case to the U. S. Supreme Court is a 
“ward” of that court and entitled to U. S. protection will 
be the question to be decided by courts. While Atty. Gen- 
eral McGrath’s federal inquiry is being carried out by FBI 
men, the depressing fact is: McCall, if he is punished at 
all, can get only a maximum year in jail, a $1,000 fine 
under U.S. civil rights statutes. Two years ago a Florida 
grand jury failed to indict McCall for depriving prisoners 
of their constitutional right to a fair trial. 





Sheriff McCall and original Groveland defendants. 








New Dixie Revolt Threatened 

The current session of the U.S. Supreme Court 
must decide a question of far-reaching importance to 
all Negroes. The question: Does the 14th Amend. 
ment of the Federal Constitution permit segregation 
of races in schools? The South, making a desperate 
attempt to continue its Jim Crow policy, says it does. 

Southern governors turned their attention imme. 
diately to the school problem as they opened their 
annual convention in Hot Springs. They made it 
clear that a decision against segregation could set 
off a political rebellion which would split the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1952 for a second time. 

Gov. James F. Byrnes, whose state figures in the 
top school case before the court, declared that no 
matter what decision is rendered, “South Carolina 
will not now, nor for some years to come, mix our 
schools.” The case arose when parents of et 







school children in Clarendon County challenged th 
South Carolina set-up as unconstitutional, maintain- 
ing that facilities for Negro and white children were 
not and could never be equal as well as separate. 
Gov. Fielding Wright of Mississippi, where 3 
NAACP convention resolved to make a legal test of 
the dual school set-up, declared: “We in Mississippi! 
are determined that the segregated system shall he 





maintained—regardless of cost or consequence.” 


Projection: Segregation in higher education is slowly} 
breaking down under impact of two 1950 Supreme Court 
decisions. They directed that Negro graduate students be 
admitted on an equal basis with white students at state) 
universities in Texas and Oklahoma. A rash of similar 
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suits has resulted in admission of Negroes to many col- 
leges previously lily-white. This trend has not caused 
any of the serious incidents predicted by “status quo” 
southerners. Considering its own previous decisions and 
the trend toward integrated education in the South, the 
Supreme Court should be expected to rule segregation 
unconstitutional. The court, however, continues to talk 
in terms of “equal facilities.” Thus a compromise, or a 
postponed decision, should not come as a shock. 


Taft Opposes FEPC 
Republican presidential 
aspirant, Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio told a Negro 
delegation in New Orleans 
that he is still opposed to a 
fair employment practices 
commission “as it is cur- 
rently proposed” because 
it would interfere with em- Sen. Taft and GOP’s 
ployers’ rights. He also op- J. B. Martin. 
poses civil rights legislation because present laws are suf- 
ficient, if-:properly enforced, he said. 





Walker Beaten in Memphis Election 


In Memphis, Democratic political boss E. H. Crump was 
virtually assured that his administration ticket would win 
again. Voting was only a formality; yet, all eyes watched 
the campaign of Dr. J. E. Walker, Negro insurance and 
banking executive, for a board of education post. He 
asked “white neighbors” to make their votes “count for 
interracial goodwill.” His campaign gained nation-wide 
attention when two white leaders publicly endorsed him. 
One of them, Businessman E. H. Orgill, urged voters to 
support Dr. Walker so that Negroes “won’t be inclined to 
fight for attendance at white schools.” 

As election day drew near, Boss Crump issued two types 
of instruction ballots. Those for white voters displayed 
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pictures of all candidates, thus spotlighting Dr. Walker’s 
race. Ballots for Negroes carried no pictures. In an elec- 
tion which found only one in every four qualified voters 
going to the polls, Dr. Walker was beaten 3 to 1. He swept 
Negro precincts for the largest percentage of his votes. 

Elsewhere: in Louisville, funeral director W. W. Beckett 
became the first Negro Democrat elected to the board of 
aldermen and Rep. Jesse H. Lawrence was returned to the 
state legislature. In Philadelphia, Rev. Marshall L. 
Shepard, former Recorder of Deeds for the District of 
Columbia, won a similar local position from a white op- 
ponent and Attorney Raymond Pace Alexander was 
elected to the city council. 
DuBois Jury Selected 

A jury of eight Negroes and four whites was selected 
in Washington’s U. S. District Court as the case of Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois on a charge of failing to register as a 
foreign agent started. Charges against DuBois and four 
other defendants grew out of their activities with the 
now-defunct Peace Information Center. They will be 
defended by eight lawyers. 
New Facts Learned In Cicero Riot 

Hidden facts on the Cicero riots were brought to light 
for the first time as a special Federal grand jury heard 37 
subpoenaed witnesses. The jury was told that: 1) a Negro 
psychiatrist had sought to examine a Cicero apartment 
prior to the riots and was threatened with arrest by two 
Cicero detectives; 2) a second Negro (a transit worker) 
said he inspected the apartment, but decided against rent- 
ing. A white Cicero resident testified that “it was obvious 
to me that the motives of the police were not to disperse 
the rioters.” 
U.S. Court Weighs Golf Case 

Constitutional right of Negroes to use Houston (Texas) 
city golf courses is being argued before the U. S. Court of 
Appeals. The suit seeks to upset a U. S. District Court 
judgment against Negroes using all city golf courses. 
Meanwhile in Galveston the city commission has prom- 
ised Negroes use of that city’s golf courses one day a week. 
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“Eye Rapist” Tried On New Charge 


Mack Ingram, 44, North Carolina tobacco farmer, sen- 
tenced to two years on a road gang for “looking at” white 
18-year-old Willa Jean Boswell in June, went on trial on 
a more serious charge of “assault to commit rape.” In- 
gram appealed the first sentence of “assault on a female,” 
insisting he was innocent. The new charge could result 
in a sentence of up to 15 years. 


Athlete Made Court Crier 

Errol A. Jones, 52, of San Francisco was appointed 
“crier” of the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals. In other years 
Jones was all-around U. of California athlete. 








———— This Week In Negro History 
Nov. 16, 1946—Deep Are The Roots, starring Gordon 


Heath and Barbara Bel Geddes, closed after a suc- 
cessful Broadway run of 476 performances. 


Nov. 19, 1930—Colonel Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, 
famed flying “Black Eagle,” was banished from 
Abyssinia for flying against orders. 


Nov. 19, 1949—Jackie Robinson, first Negro to play 
in organized baseball, was named “most valuable 
player” in Associated Press 
baseball writers poll. 


Nov. 22, 1884—T. Thomas 
Fortune, editor and edu- 
cator, published the first 
edition of his weekly news- 
paper, the New York Free- 
man. 


Nov. 22, 1948—Levi Jack- 
son, Yale half-back, be- 
came the first Negro to 
captain an Ivy League __ ¥ 
| football team. Levi Jackson 
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Generations of crossing color line 
make Zanesville _— — pot 


Cs do rk, 





River city has only Y-shaped bridge in world. 


A racial melting pot for more than a century, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, is a city of lost boundaries. Entire familie 
have been crossing and recrossing the color line for s¢ 
many generations that today it is virtually impossible te 
tell which families are white and which are colored with: 
out visiting city cemeteries, which are still segregated. 

As well-known for its predominantly light-skinned Ne- 
groes (some jibe that there are no dark Negroes in town) 
as for its Y-shaped bridge (only such structure in the 


world), the small pottery-making city of 40,000 probably } 


has the highest percentage of Negroes who pass in the 
U.S. Many break family ties to leave the city and cross 


the color line but there are hundreds who stay and pass} 


as white. 


The home town of famed band leader Sy Oliver and’ 


songwriter Una Mae Carlisle, Zanesville ironically has_ 
never been a place where lightness of skin has been a} 
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particular advantage. 
Today fair-skinned Ne- 
groes joke good-na- 
turedly about the city’s 
mixed-up family trees, 
but are not unaware 
that they are accorded 
far less opportunity than 
the city’s white resi- 
dents. 

Zanesville traces its 
racial inter-mixing back 
to more than a century 
ago when the city was 
a popular stopping-off 
point for slaves fleeing 
to freedom along ‘tthe 
“underground railroad” 
route. Many of the fu- 
gitives remained there, 
later marrying among 
the whites and Indians 
to begin the many gen- 
erations of fair-skinned 
Negroes. 

Yet, although the city 
readily welcomed them 
as free men, there were 
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repeated attempts to 

town)} Jim Crow them and their 
in the} mulatto children. 

»bably In 1845 school author- 

in the} ities rushed into a class- 

cros} room to evict fair- 

1 pass} skinned Negro children 

+ attempting to attend 

r and’ school with whites. Con- 

y has) fused as to the children’s 


whereabouts in a sea of 


ZANESVILLE’S 
MIXED FACES 








1,000 Negroes Strive For Economic Equality 


white faces, one official pointed out one child as Negro. Wyjshir 
“Hold on, that’s my gal!” his colleague protested. In P 
Another child was singled out and questioned: “Are and § 
you one of them?” “ a 
“One of what?” the child asked. vate 
“One of them Africans,” the official answered. pow 






“No, sir, I am as white as you are,” the child, who really rs rc 
was Negro, replied. jeny { 


The official passed on. ff 

Finally, their teach- P og 
er, who refused to wilh 
identify them, was non 
fired. Irate whites }".°* 
burned down the PS ' 
school. It was not un- #22 
til 1887 that barriers #°"S: 









against Negro chil- ag 
dren fell. rU 
With all the city’s Bj 
e inter-mingling there F 
PEN has been little eco- ¢°"™% 
Though most have “straight” hair, nomic gain for the — 
Negroes patronize Negro barbershops. majority of 7,000 Ne- plate 
groes living there. But § a 
Zanesville leaders are ral A 
fighting for an even Dr 
break for all. When efor: 
this is done it may be § ni 
that Zanesville may at ah 


become America’s 
most-thoroughly in- i ol 
tegrated city. A Negro } Un 
bar owner said: mativ 

“That old discrimi- ‘Part; 
nation is breaking [ited | 
-— down. Things are f‘infe 
Inter-racial couples visit public looking up as never gman. 
places, but mostly in Negro areas. before.” maces 
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EC] FOREIGN NEWS 


Wishinsky Attack Draws Tobias Retort 

In Paris United Nations delegate Channing Tobias ut- 

ered a few, well-chosen words to put Soviet Foreign Min- 
ter Andrei V. Vishinsky in his place. Recalling the recent 

shooting of two Negro prisoners by a Eustis, Florida, sher- 
ff, Vishinsky had observed that life was “intolerable” for 
_§. Negroes. Retorted Tobias: “We make no attempt to 





eeTO, 


“Are 


pally 


vee leny the seriousness of the 
ach pffense but we prefer not 


| to #° be reminded of such of- 
wag penses by a country such as 
nites M- Vishinsky’s which prac- 
the ices slave labor, deporta- 
ions and political execu- 

ions. We prefer to take our 
hances in a democracy.” 
o in the French capital 
or U.N. sessions, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche (right) attracted 
amera attention by being 
mong the first to congrat- 
ilate Mexico’s Luis Padilla 
ervo, newly-elected presi- 
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But & / 
/ are + of the Paris U.N. Gen- Bunche congratulates Nervo. 
sven Fi Assembly. 

hen Dr. Tobias has been picked to handle the issue of land 


eform in the U.N. General Assembly, will counter Com- 
may munist charges that U. S. Negro farmers are held down 
cad at sharecropper level. 


in- (No Unskilled Work For African Whites 


egro | Unskilled work in South Africa should be done only by 

atives, labor minister Ben Schoeman told a National 

imi- arty congress. Work on a “higher level” should be lim- 

ing fited to whites who should not be allowed to develop an 

are “inferiority complex” by doing unskilled work, said Schoe- 

ever (man. He promised to halt all “undesirable mingling of 
Faces in industry.” 


y be 
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Bebop Booed in Vienna 


When a nine-man bebop orchestra played their firs 
date at a Vienna night club, the audience immediate} 
began booing, stamping their feet and whistling in deri- 
sion. The orchestra quit and owners of the club the 
refused to pay them the $1,000 fee it had promised. I 
legal action that followed a court upheld the night club 
operator and ruled that he didn’t have to pay because: 
“Be-boppers are not a proper dance band.” 


U.N. Indians Jim Crowed 


Despite advance reservations, booked through Ney 
York travel agency Ramon Basra and his bride, Rasil 
Indian members of the United Nations, Secretariat, were 
denied entry to a Bermuda hotel when they arrived there 
for their honeymoon. “We don’t allow colored persons ij 
certain hotels here,” a desk clerk told them in refusing to 
honor the reservations. The 
couple spent the night in a 
guest cottage and protested 
tc the Indian High Com- 
missioner in London. 


Robesons At Soviet Party 


Singer Paul Robeson, ac- 
companied by his son and 
daughter-in-law, was guest 
again at the Soviet Em- 
bassy’s annual Washington 
party which celebrates the 
anniversary of the Red 
revolution. Much criticized 
for their support of policies 
advocated by the Soviet 
Union, Robeson and son 
were reportedly the only 
Negroes present at the 34th 
anniversary celebration of 
the Bolshevik revolt. 
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EC] LABOR 


Whites Complain to FEPC 


Proof that the Negro-inspired N. Y. State Commission 
Against Discrimination helps democracy in America by 
aiding other minorities was given again when the com- : 
mission issued a report showing that 21 per cent of the 
complainants were white. Members of every major racial 
and religious group in New York brought their cases to 
the commission and a total of 181 complaints was han- 

Nev dled. One man complained he had been Jim Crowed be- 
Rasily Cause he was white. 


CIO Begins Big Anti-Bias Drive 


A convention of 600 CIO lead- 
ers meeting in New York unani- 
mously voted to urge all affiliated 
unions to include far reaching 
anti-discrimination clauses in 
any new contracts they sign with 
employers in any part of the 
country. New contracts should 
provide against racial or reli- 
gious Jim Crow in: 1) hiring; 
| 2) wages; 3) job security; 4) 
promotions. Vote for the blanket 
anti-discrimination plan was 
taken after Willard S. Town- 
send, Chicago Negro CIO leader, Willard Townsend 
described the Cicero riots to delegates. 


Three Sue “Lily-White” R.R. Union 

Three Negro freight handlers on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad have filed a test suit in the U. S. District 
Court in Washington against the Brotherhood of Railway : 
Clerks, a “lily-white” union of freight handlers. The Balti- , 
more Negroes charge they were denied membership in the 
» union and were told to either join an all-Negro local or 
face dismissal. 
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Ruth Brown, blues singer, 
hit a couple of deer while 
driving on a New York 
highway. The accident 
wrecked her Cadillac car. 


Sarah Vaughan, currently 
on a vaudeville tour, is 
spending her spare time 
Studying drama under 
Elaine Farkas. She is sched- 
uled for a movie role and a 
London musical next year. 


Katherine Dunham, back 
in Paris with her dancing 
troupe, is being seen regu- 
larly by an old admirer. 
Fabulously rich Ali Khan is 
reported to have bought a 
permanent seat for her 
every performance. 


E. Franklin Frazier, head of 
the Howard University so- 
ciology department, is leav- 
ing his post to join the 
United Nations staff for two 
years. 


Jimmy Edwards, — screen 
star, is back in Hollywood 
knocking on studio doors 
with a Western script which 
he has written. 
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Etta Moten, in Chicago re- 
covering from operation in 
New York, has been invited 
to sing at the presidential 
inauguration in Liberia on 
Jan. 4. She will make the 
trip in December by boat. 
She will also remain 
abroad for six weeks to do 
concerts in Europe. 


Edith Sampson was refused 
service at Washington’s 
Carlton Hotel in 1949, but 
when the former UN dele- 
gate returned as a guest at 
the reception for U.S. Am- 
bassador to Denmark, the 
swank hostelry rolled out 
the red carpet. 


William (Pop) Gates, 34- 
year-old Harlem Globetrot- 
ters basketball star, was 
fined $5 and costs by a Chi- 
cago judge for shoving Miss 
Delores Lyons during an 
argument. 


Pearl Bailey caught a train | 


between shows at New 
York’s La Vie en Rose, 4a 
night club, for Philadel- 
phia where she received 
the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Award at Kug- 
ler’s. 
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C] MR. AND MRS. 


College Sponsors Marriage Course 


Subject for discussion at first session of Tennessee A. 
and I.’s Marriage Institute in Nashville was the most 
: popular among students. Three speakers discussed “Dat- 
ited § ing, Its Pleasures and Perils.” 


the § Mother, 11, Has Baby, Goes Back To School 


oat.§ Eleven-year-old Ome- 
ainggene Sabbs, who says she 
0 do; was raped nine months ago, 
returned to her sixth grade 
class at Chicago’s Carter 
ised School after giving birth to 
ONS 4 healthy 7 lbs. 7 oz. girl at 
but § cook County hospital. After 
ele- it was reported that a 
home was being sought for 
Am-§ the infant, Dr. Ole Nelson, 
the} medical director, com- 
out§ plained that people were 
keeping him awake nights 
34-§ inquiring about the child. 
rot-§@ 2 never even mentioned 
was_2d0ption in my interview. 
‘hi- § We don’t know yet whether as 
fiss 4 the child is to be adopted Omegene Sabbs 
an °F not.” 








Montgomery Has Money Troubles 
' Ex-lightweight boxing champ Bob Montgomery was 


+ ' hailed into court by his estranged wife, who asked the 
del- } judge to keep her husband from spending $389 received 
iV monthly in rents from jointly-owned property. Mrs. Mont- 


of | S0Mery says none of the money has gone to maintain the 
mal | property and that Bob is behind on payments on a blanket 
i mortgage. 
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“Miss Brownskin America” and court. 


a Y 


s Sepia Philadelphia” 


Name Beauty Queens 
With the Fall social cal- 
endar in full swing, it was 
open season on “cheese- 
cake” once again. With 
beauty contests a perfect 
gimmick for promoting a 
social affair, pulchritude 
was in flower. In Gotham 
Grace Lee was crowned 
“Miss Brownskin America” 
(above) and in Philly} 
Gladys Crampton won the 
title of “Miss Sepia Phila-f 
delphia” (left) and a first} 
prize of $1500. At Great} 
Lakes Naval Training Sta-/ 
tion, a Detroit Negro girl,’ 
Imogene Stephens, was! 
a winner in the “Sweet-! 
hearts Beauty Contest.” 







































Angry Husband Sets Fire To House 

In Philadelphia, an estranged husband, Melvin Garrett, 
® poured gasoline over the family parlor and struck a match 
to it. Since separating from his wife, Garrett has lived 
nearby on same street. Robert, couple’s young son, fought 
the fire until firemen arrived. 





Court Delays Octogenarian’s Wedding 

When 86-year-old Rev. Harrison Galloway of Washing- 
ton applied for a license to marry Mrs. Rose Lewis, 64, 
in Arlington, Va., he was told he would have to get his 
guardian’s permission. The court previously named a 
guardian for the aged minister when he sold a plot of land 
next to huge, modern department store in Arlington for 
$25,000. The guardianship, evidently, extends even to such 
matters as romance. 





Tennessee Couple Married 70 Years 


What seems to be a matrimonial record is the marriage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Harlan of Columbia, Tenn., who 
was_ Have been husband and wife for over 70 years. Mr. Harlan, 
sese-§ Still spry, though over 90, swears it’s been 70 years because 
Withe “it was in 1881, the year of the terrible drought” in Ten- 
‘fect, nessee that he had to farm extra hard to earn enough 
1g ag Money to marry his wife, Mary, who is now nearly 90 
tudeg herself. Living in their own 
ham™ home, just two miles from 
vned™ the plantation where Har- 
ica’ | [an was born, the couple has 
illy§ reared six children and cul- 
the) tivated (at one time) over 
ila-f 100 acres of land. Today 
first} they have only 48 acres left, 
reat) think they lost the rest by 
Sta-) Signing too many papers. 
girl,) ‘I've had enough of this 
yas, Signing up and don’t think 
eet-| I'll sign nothing else,” Har- 





i ~ € 
a. oc ix oy CR 
lan complains. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Harla 
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Josephine Baker, asked 




























































about her correct age: Selm: 
“You may quote me as say- 13 an 
ing that I have seen 45 win- 

ters. Of course, I never Wea 
counted the summers!” We 
H. I. Phillips, newspaper coon 
columnist, commenting on the F 
draft board’s deferment of tena 
New York Giants’ outfield- held 
er, Willie Mays: “Willie aftel 
struck out often in the Hank 
World Series, but we didn’t in hi 
think he looked so bad that son 
not even the draft board oh 
thought it could get to first : 

base with him.” Josephine Baker Nin 
Philip Murray, CIO president, in advising convention qt 
delegates to include anti-discrimination clauses in every tenc 
union contract: “We have members in our union who are 

just as bigoted against Negroes as members of the Ku id 
Klux Klan ever can be.” ot 
Ethiopian officer in Korea bemoaning his troops’ failure} the 
to capture any prisoners: “We try everything but the e 
Chinese have been told we eat prisoners and they won’t Dat 
surrender.” Cot 






Daughter of Col. Tyler Calhoun, Jr., replying to father’s j 
query on whether there were any Negroes in her kinder- * 
garten class at Fort Bragg, N. C., which has unsegregated 

schools: “Yes, his name is Butch and he can wiggle his | his 
ears. He’s going to teach us how to wiggle ours.” 


“Shorty” Davis, legless cement finisher of Charleston, | No 
W. Va.: “I’m close to my work and don’t have to worry 4 
about backaches from stooping.” » the 


Admits Raping Two Baby-Sitters 


James L. (Billy) Sewell, 27-year-old white resident of 
Selma, Ala., confessed to raping two teen-age Negro girls, 
13 and 18, after hiring them to “baby-sit.” 


Wealthy Farmer Accused Of Slaying Negro 


Wealthy white Winston-Salem banking and textile ty- 
coon Newton Hanes, 36, has been charged with murder in 
the pistol slaying of Ishmon Simmons, 40, one of his Negro 
tenant farmers at New Bern, N. C. The gentleman farmer, 
held without bond, was arrested by Sheriff C. B. Berry 
after Simmons’ body was found in a car three miles from 
Hanes’ river-front farm with a .25 caliber bullet wound 
in his forehead. Deputy sheriffs said Hanes had been seen 
near the car. A trial of blood led from his back porch to 
the back yard. Hanes, who had been drinking, denied the 
slaying. 


Nine Sentenced To Die 


Justice staked a claim to nine lives in the courts. Sen- 
tenced to death were: 

e Jefro Price of Chicago, scheduled to die Dec. 20 in 
Mississippi’s portable electric chair for the axe murders 
of his wife and her aunt. The state supreme court upheld 
the sentence. 

@ Four North Carolina Negroes—Bennie and Lloyd 
Daniels, Raleigh Speller and Clyde Brown—who lost a U.S. 
Court appeal in their battle to escape the gas chamber 
for murder and rape convictions. 


@ John Henry Thornton sentenced to be electrocuted 


| Dec. 28 by an all-white Atlanta jury for the shooting of 
| his sister. 


/ 
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@ Peter Dorsey and Arthur Gray set to die in Arkansas 
Nov. 23 for two slayings. 


® Jesse Reed sentenced to the gallows in Baltimore for 
the rape of a 15-year-old girl. 








Hug Costs Salesman $600 


Ethel Monette, 37, of New York, is in jail in Philadelphia 
charged with pocketpicking. While looking at some furni- 
ture in a store, she turned suddenly, fondly hugged sur- 
prised Barney Ellenbegen, white, a furniture salesman. 
Later, he missed his pocketbook containing $600. 


Prejudice Frees 13 From Gambling Charge 


Racial prejudice practiced at Detroit’s exclusive Athletic 
and Yacht clubs caused a Recorder’s Court judge to free 
James Ross and 12 friends from a gambling charge. A 
lawyer explained that when Ross had been arrested pre- 
viously for shooting dice in an alley, a judge advised him 
to go to either one of these clubs if he wanted to shoot 
dice. Ross went to the clubs, the lawyer said, but was 
refused admittance. On hearing this explanation, Judge 
Joseph A. Gillis said: “All right, under the circumstances, 
I find the defendant not guilty.” 


Arrest of Socialite Shocks Philadelphia 


Staid West Philadelphia society was shocked when po- 
lice arrested prominent Mrs. Muriel Ashe, assertedly for 
cashing a relief check belonging to a South Philadelphia 
family. A public assistance secretary said Mrs. Ashe, who 
works for that department, altered the family reports so 
that it would receive an additional check. She then re- 
claimed the check, forged a signature, and deposited it to 
her account. The check was for $41. 


Dope Agent Sobs After Ten-Year Sentence 


Long-time dope peddler and police character Wesley 
(Trap) Lewis, 57, of Chicago, burst into sobs when he was 
sentenced to a 10-year penitentiary term on four counts 
of narcotics peddling. Convicted six times previously, 
Lewis faced a term of 80 years and $40,000 fine. In de- 








nying government pleas for a stiffer sentence, Federal } 
Judge William J. Campbell said: “Any sentence to a man ; 
57 years old is tantamount to a death sentence.” Lewis, | 
described as “the most active” peddler in the U. S., sobbed | 
convulsively as he was led away. 
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Bandleader Held On Narcotics Charge 


Orchestra leader Napoleon Allen, 36, was charged in 
Baltimore with possession of marijuana and released on 
$2,500 bail for grand jury action, after police found a 
batch of marijuana in his guitar case. 


Kansas City Murder Jury Indicts Seven 


A Kansas City grand jury returned 26 secret indictments 
against seven persons after sifting evidence surrounding 
death of Matt Jones, Kansas City Negro, who was mur- 
dered late in July when he began talking before the courts 
about jury-fixing, intrigue and courtroom skullduggery in 
Jackson County, Mo. 








Small Fry Test Gambling Taxes 


Bigtime gamblers are testing the new Federal tax 
laws by using small fry as fronts, JET learned ex- 
clusively. They discovered quickly in Chicago that 
cops mean business. When dining car waiter James 
Lloyd, 33, became the first to buy a gambling tax 
stamp, police immediately picked him up. He said 
he planned to start a policy wheel b¥t changed his 
mind when cops 
grabbed him _ to 
“see if he actually 
was in business.” In 
Washington, Hayes 
L. Combs and his 
lawyer (right) filed 
suit against the 
government in a 
test case, contend- 
ing that the law is 


invalid. Hayes Combs and lawyer. 

















Insane Firebug Fires Hospital 

An insane firebug confessed to setting an arson blaze 
at Louisiana Mental Hospital at Jackson, La., in which 
over 400 Negro inmates narrowly escaped death. Total 
damages of $35,000 resulted from the fire which spread 
to three buildings. The firebug, a 21-year-old Negro 
patient, admitted starting the fire because he “didn’t want 
to be locked up.” 


Dixie Prison Brutality Exposed 

Unbelievable prison cruelty to Negroes at Louisiana 
State Penitentiary was revealed this week with the long- 
awaited release of a report by State’s Attorney General 
Bolivar E. Kemp. It exposes the fact that Negro convicts 
were found working on Gov. Earl K. Long’s private estate 
in Winn Parish near Baton Rouge, tells of vicious beat- 
ings, widespread homosexuality. 


Draft Dodger “Registered With Allah” 

Paul X. Leeks of Washington faces a five-year prison 
term because he failed to register for the draft. When 
questioned in district court the 24-year-old believer of 
the Moslem faith said he had registered “with Allah in 


Mecca.” Sentencing has been deferred pending a proba- 
tion report. 


Defend Slayer of Bus Driver 
Three hundred residents of Houston, Texas, raised ap- 





proximately $5,000 for the defense of Negro longshore- | 
man, Johnny Lee Morris, 23, charged with the murder 

of a white bus driver, Florian Nowak. The citizens com- | 
mittee was formed when the Houston branch NAACP | 
refused to enter the case. Morris signed a confession in 

which he admitted stabbing the driver during a fight on 

a crowded bus in downtown Houston. 
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Paul Williams To Help Design Courthouse 


Internationally famous architect Paul Williams has 
been selected among four architects to design a new Los 
Angeles courthouse. They will split a fee of 6% per cent 
of the total cost. 


Gets Coveted Insurance Title 


Marston Washington, district-manager in charge of 
the Pasadena branch office of Golden State Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., has been named a chartered life insurance 
underwriter. He is the first West Coast Negro to receive 
the coveted title. 


Afro-Arts Expands Business 


New York’s Afro-Arts Bazaar is ex- 
panding its African and West Indian 
art objects business and has moved 
from Harlem to Manhattan’s midtown 
“culture belt” on East 60th Street. Co- 
owners Etta Moten; Estelle Osborne 
and Ida Cullen report doing “a more 
active” business now among “a more 
discriminating” clientele. 





Etta Moten 


A Laundry for Haiti 
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Clifton S. Hardy, a former Chicagoan and public ac- 
countant, recently opened the first modern laundry in 
Port Au Prince, Haiti. Pioneering in a virtually unknown 
industry for the island (such work was formerly done by 
domestics who are “cheaper than washing machines,” as 
one Haitian put it), Hardy is doing a rushing business 
and already has plans for expansion to meet overwhelm- 
ing demands for the new service. All his equipment was 
flown in by air cargo. 
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For almost a decade now Negro 
: night clubs have been slowly dy- 
CAFE ing out. No longer the gay,} 
et ONTED._ roaring entertainment meccas } 
a ate that catered to free-spending, | 


wemijownee | _ standing-room-only crowds back 
Oa Bis8 . in the late 30’s and early 40's, 


many of these plush bistros to- 
day stand boarded up and silent, 
their once-elegant interiors 
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when nitery is almost completely empty and tables are deserted. 


wasting under gathering dust. 
And except for a dwindling few 
that still manage somehow to 
keep their doors open off of week- 
end trade; most of the big name 
spots of yesterday have all but 
passed into obscurity. 

From Harlem to Los Angeles a 
depression has hit the night club 
business—and hit it hard. To 








L.A.’s Club 
Alabam has 
opened and 
closed sev- 
eral times. 
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Club Sudan opened in old Cot- 
ton Club site, but had to close 
in Harlem in 1946. 


fight it off, some owners are converting their 
premises into rental halls for cocktail parties 
and club dances, but others are either clos- 
ing down completely or keeping their doors 
open only a few nights a week. 

What are the reasons for the slump? 
Owners blame it on four things: 1) high 
taxes; 2) inflated prices; 3) a trend away 
from yesteryear’s elaborate, 90-minute floor 
show extravaganzas; and 4) a general trend 
among Negroes to frequent white night clubs 
which recently have dropped color bars and 
begun to feature name Negro attractions, 
They say too that today’s fun seekers are 
going back to parlor parties, content to mix 
their own drinks and enjoy an evening of 
fun swapping jokes and tuning in television. 
But whatever the reasons the grim fact that 
their business has hit the skids is reflected 
in empty, tomb-like club rooms all over the 
country. 
















by Joe Louis, now rents for | 
weekend dances. 
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Broadway Hard Hit Too 


In Harlem, where the Cotton Club, Connie’s Inn, Ubangi, 
Club Mimo, Elks Rendezvous and others once drew nightly 
crowds with their elaborate shows of shapely chorines, the 
trend has now shifted to carefully-budgeted entertain- 
ment fare consisting mostly of bar piano players and jazz 
organists. Even Smalls Paradise, which was once a big- 
time entertainment spot, now operates with pick-up 
weekend revues and a swing organist. 

On Broadway the gloomy picture is no better. Such 
clubs as the Zanzibar, the Royal Roost, Bop City and Club 
Ebony have all come and gone. There are newcomers like 
Birdland and the Sugar Hill (the newest) , but Club Savan- 
nah with its high-stepping Negro chorus line seems to be 
the only magnet for consistently drawing good-size 
crowds. 

In Chicago, night clubs have all but disappeared from 
the South Side scene. Where the Grand Terrace, the Swing- 
land, the Rhumboogie and the El Grotto once did a brisk 
night-to-night business only the Club Delisa has managed 





Original Grand Terrace, once Relocated Grand Terrace, 
top Chicago nitery, is now closed after several years, is 
movie house. now boarded up. 
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Name Acts Needed 


to keep its doors open and still maintain a floor show com- 
plete with chorus line. But like others elsewhere it too must 
look to weekends for the biggest crowds, and must de- 
pend on a policy of “no cover charge” in order to compete 
with neighborhood taverns which offer trios and single 
acts as entertainment for their bar trade. 

Generally, entertainers agree that what night club busi- 
ness needs most to get over the slump and regain its old 
fast-stepping stride are some top-notch, fast-moving 
shows. Many contend that they should revive the rapidly 
vanishing chorus lines. On the other hand, booking agents, 
club owners and producers hold divided opinions on what 
would improve business. Some feel that top talent at rea- 
sonable prices would give it a shot in the arm; others hold 
that removal of 20 per cent cabaret tax would pull it out 
of the doldrums. Most agree, however, that like the need 
for a good five-cent cigar and nickel beer, what the night 
club business needs most is more emphasis on stream- 
lined shows featuring name acts and enough organization 
to sponsor lobbyists in Washington to help get rid of the 
ruinous 20 per cent tax. 





Trend is to lounge-type entertainment with small band unit 
behind bar. 
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[| WEEKLY ALMANAC 


25 25 2S LAUGH OF THE WEEK. When the Associated 

Press sent out a request to its bureaus asking 
what various cities were doing about defense against an 
atom bomb attack, a Hattiesburg, Mississippi, newsman 
promptly replied: “Re atomic prevention request. Not 
worried here. We have a Chamber of Commerce which 
has repelled everything new in the past 40 years.” 


S494 DEATH OF THE WEEK. Minnie “The Moocher” 
ieee has died. She was a familiar figure in down- 
town Indianapolis. A 82-year-old woman whose real name 
was Minnie Gayton, she acquired the quaint nickname of 
“The Moocher” by regularly begging food from grocers 
and carting it off in a baby buggy. She slept in doorways, 
on porches and in garages. During the record-breaking 
blizzard, her body was found on a porch, blanketed with 
snow. She died from exposure, ironically in a warm hos- 
pital bed. 


a5 25 aS RECORDING OF THE WEEK. Negroes in Gary, 

Ind., don’t usually get too worked up about 
elections. But when Democratic mayoralty candidate 
Peter Mandich let them hear a recorded telephone con- 
versation in which his Republican opponent, Clarence H. 
Smith, vowed to keep the city’s beaches lily-white, -they 
flocked to voting booths, giving Mandich the 1,364 vote 
margin that swept him into office. 


a 25 25 ORATORICAL CONTEST OF THE WEEK. At 

the last minute the faculty of the Winter Haven, 
Fla., high school decided their students could not possibly 
speak on the same platform with students from Jewett 
High School in a Junior Chamber of Commerce oratorical 
contest. Winter Haven students are white and Jewett’s 
Students are all Negroes. Both groups had the same 
topic: “I Speak for Democracy.” 
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25 as as DISILLUSIONED HUSBAND OF THE WEEK 
Two tan Yanks making their way through a 
rean rice paddy were showered with mud and rice when 
Communist shell landed nearby. Muttered one to 
other: “We’re in a tight spot here.” The second GI, twi 
married and divorced, responded: “Brother, you’re ab 
ways in a tight spot when they start showering you with 


Ml 


Poy ys PROVERB OF THE WEEK. The Ladies Home 

Journal quotes an old African Bantu prover 
which goes: “He who is not taught by his mother will 
be taught by the world.” 


2S a5 aS ERROR OF THE WEEK. For two years, the 
European-staffed Colonial Office in Nigeria 
worked to perfect a new constitution. It finally became 
law. But as preparations were being made for this month’s 
elections (first under the constitution) an embarrassing 
error was discovered: Non-Africans must prove one year 
of continuous residence in order to vote. Only 50 of the 
5000 white Europeans living in Nigeria could meet the 
requirement. The rest will not be able to vote. 


| 





M4 5 AS AS TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCE OF THE 

WEEK. A new automatic shoe- 

shine device has been registered 

at the U.S. Patent Office in Wash- 

ington by Richard J. Donohue of 

Westmoreland Hills, Md. The 

automatic “shoeshine boy” has 48 

brushes made of nylon, horse- 

hair and lamb’s wool that brush 

off dust, apply polish, buff any 

size shoes up to 15 E. However, 

the new device will never retire 

the shoeshine boy. It weighs 2300 t : 

pounds. Donohue hopes to sell it to railroad and plane 

terminals. 
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THE WEEK'S 
BEST PHOTOS 


Acme 

Queen of Illini: Chicago’s Clarice C. Davis, 19, ruled as 

Homecoming Queen at the 42nd Illinois-Iowa football 

game at Champaign, IIll., where 5,000 students elected her 

as the first Negro queen in the history of the school. She 
topped eight other coeds in the voting. 
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WORLD'S BIGGEST CLASSROOM: 





Dire lack of spaceffe 
simultaneously in 
supposed to see t 
is being taught in 


isly inforium. Portable blackboards separate classes. Proctors are 
see th) class gets too loud, but students often hear more of what 
ght inflext class than in their own. 





Wide World 


No More Fighting: There will be no more fighting for 
three wounded Chinese Communist soldiers who were 
captured on the Central Korean front. A Negro jeep- 
driver takes them to prison camp. One smiles in relief, 
but two are glum. 
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World 


Wide World 
Alterations Required: Pitcher Don Newcombe of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers (weight: 240 pounds) tries on a uni- 
form for size at Newark, N. J., while taking a pre-induc- 
tion army physical, and finds it much too large. Later, 
he was ordered to Fort Jay, N. Y., for further tests. 
Reportedly afflicted with a kidney disorder, Newcombe, 
25, is classified 1-A. He said he expects to be inducted. 
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ee Cae | 
Wide World 


Grand Marshal: Jackie Robinson, first athlete ever ac- 
corded the honor, officiates as Grand Marshal of UCLA’s 
Homecoming festivities, riding with wife, Rachel, in pre- 
game parade at the Los Angeles Coliseum. 


Acme 


Fifty Years of Safety: For maintaining unblemished safety 
records for more than fifty years, these coal miners were 
honored at Chicago’s National Safety Congress. 
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> MODERN LIVING 


NEW CHOCOLATE ISN'T STICKY. Soldiers will be the first to test 
anew chocolate candy which will not melt in warm hands, 
but will dissolve when held in the mouth. 


NEW IDEAS IN APRONS. Clever new aprons which are both 
practical and attractive are top news for discriminating 
young shoppers. Gingham, chintz, washable taffeta, or- 
gandie, pique and heavy eyelet embroidery, broadcloth 
and percale are the most popular materials. They are 
trimmed with anything from ric-rac braid in gold to pearls 
and rhinestones. An especially noteworthy apron is a black 
chintz brightened with white cotton balls, which has a 
deep pocket in its circular skirt. The hand-sewn rhine- 
stones will stay on during washing and ironing. A match- 


eS 





Hot pads sewn into pocket. Hot-pad mitt with apron. 
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ing hot-pad mitt of black chintz and rhinestones makes 
the costume perfect for any party hostess. Another clever 
apron is a three-petals design in plaid gingham. Hot pads 
are sewn right into the two large top petals. Pots can be 
lifted without distorting the style of the apron. Tiny tas- 
sels decorate each point. 


MILK SHAKES IN CANS. Servicemen are now sipping milk 
Shakes from cans. The tinned treat will not be sold to 
civilians until after the war. 


KID’S PARTIES IN A PACKAGE. Complete equipment for a child’s 
party is included in a new package being marketed by 
Paul Hochman of Washington, D. C. Priced from $6.95 to 
$9.95, the “Package Parties” contain a table cover, match- 
ing plates, cups and napkins, plastic spoons and forks, 
candles and holders, nut cups, balloons’and unusual fa- 
vors for each guest. Decorated cakes and ice cream in 
various cuts and molds, are also available. 


WASH-OUT BASTING THREAD. A new cotton thread for basting 
and guide-stitching dissolves when dropped into water, 
cuts precious minutes from sewing time. 


NO-FOLD BABY DIAPER. 
A new baby diaper 
with almost a half- 
dozen uses is on 
the market and 
is certain to give 
mothers more 
freedom. Because 
of its shape it 
eliminates tradi- 
tional folding, and 
can be used as a 
bib, burp-cloth or 
carrying bag (it 
has one end open). 
Price: 25 cents 
each. 
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No-fold diaper. 
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SWEATERS MAKE NEWS. Novelty 
sweaters, featuring the lat- 
est in necklines, weaves, 
trimmings and sleeves, are 
the newest in fashion 
trends for winter wear. 
Whether machine or hand- 
knit, pullovers in patch- 
work squares (right) are 
both warm and smart and 
should be popular among 
college girls and young 
business women. Some lux- 
ury knit goods houses are 
featuring styles with deep 
and off-shoulder yokes 
(bottom), jeweled yokes, 
hand-embroidered inserts, 
and trim of pearl and gold 
braid. Other popular models 
come with dolman sleeves 
or French turtle necks. 


CAPSULED PERFUME. ‘Tiny per- 
fume capsules containing 
just enough liquid for one 
application are newest 
thing in perfume packag- 
ing. They cannot spill or 
leak. Liquid flows out easily 
when the capsule is squeez- 
ed. Thirty amber-colored 
Perfume Jewels, all con- 
taining the same fra- 
grance, are boxed in a 
transparent plastic con- 
tainer. 





Off-shoulder yokes. 


E] SOCIETY 


CHICAGD. The gay recep- 
tion given for soprano 
Mary Frances Crowley by 
her sponsor, Mrs. Mary F. 
Cole, in the Blue Room of 
the Parkway following the 
singer’s brilliant concert, 
was one of the most color- 
ful affairs of the season. 
Among the guests were 100 
beautifully-gowned attend- 
ants, members of The 
Shangs, Royalites and 
Winsomettes. Noted singer 
George Garner joined Mrs. 
Cole, Miss Crowley and her 
husband, Foster Deleware, 
for a chat at the piano 
during the festive occasion 
(right). ...A quiz program 
about Chicago was featured 
at the 11th annual stag of 
the 35-R-Mo Klub held at 
Boulevard Hall. Among the 
860 members, Chicagoans 
who have lived in the city 
35 years or more, are editor 
Lucius Harper, state sen- 
ator Christopher C. Wim- 
bush and county commis- 
sioner Edward M. Sneed. 
.. . Unable to make a de- 
cision, the Supreme Girls 
club of the Supreme Lib- 
erty Life Insurance com- 
pany, crowned both John 
Earl Lewis and Marion 
Luckett King of Clubs 
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Kings of Clubs. 
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: ‘ i i 
Models at Interfaith show in Madison Square Garden. 


NEW YORK. Biggest news of the social and fashion world 
was the appearance of four Negro models upon the stage 
of Madison Square Garden for the Interfaith Organiza- 
tion’s annual fashion extravaganza staged by famed 
Lester Gabor and featuring every international “name” 
designer. This “first” was brought about as a result of 
Josephine Baker’s appearance upon Kate Smith’s NBC 
television show the Wednesday previous. At that time, 
Miss Baker was besieged with requests to model a gown 
in this fashion show—but had to decline due to a sched- 
uled appearance in Chicago. However, La Baker sug- 
gested that her companion, Mrs. Bessie Buchanan, and 
perhaps some other women of color would accept—if 
asked. They were—and they did! Models Louise Moseley, 
Lois Bell, Sara Lou Harris and Rosetta Reifer modeled 
gowns from their personal wardrobes and Bessie Bu- 
chanan shared fashion commentary honors with Alice 
Hughes of the Hearst chain while wearing a fabulous cre- 
ation recently purchased in Paris. . . . First prize for the 
best costume at the Les Seize Bowery Ball held at the 
Renaissance Casino was won by Mrs. Virginia Jones. 
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“PEOPLE ARE 


t. Albans’ Dr. Jesse L. Miller and his song-writing 
former spouse, Sylvia Bartley Miller, who have ended 
the lyrics in Queens County Court—with Dr. Miller 
escorting Rose (Rose Meta) Morgan ’round town. The 
other half of the Rose Meta partnership (Libby Clark 
Stanford) and her handsome hubby, Donald, have 
completed their new showplace home at Croton, N. Y.— 
within commuting distance of the House of Beauty. 


>i Pretty Dorothy Cooper who will take out of “circula- 
tion” the nationally-known playboy and Baltimore 
pedagogue, John (Junky) Wood, when Junky places 
that ring upon the proper finger soon. 


skLos Angeles beauty Alma Collins getting her second 
Fulbright scholarship to continue studies in Paris. She 
is sister to Janet Collins who made headlines as the 
first race prima ballerina with the “Met.” 


+The superb mink coat Jackie Robinson gifted wife 
Rachel with. She had it on the West Coast during 
their recent two-week visit in Los Angeles with their 
respective families. 


= engagement of Norfolk high school teacher Miss 

ris Lee to World War II vet Rufus Harrison Jones 
of Farmville, Virginia. The knot will be tied November 
22 at the home of the bride’s parents. 


skGlamorous soprano Virginia Paris of Los Angeles, who 
is one of the few Negro singers added to the Metro- 
politan Opera’s enlarged chorus. She made her choral 
debut same night another Angeleno bowed, prima bal- 
lerina Janet Collins. Movie star Loretta Young gave 
La Paris her big break which led to a European tour. 
The soprano once was her maid. 
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TALKING ABOUT. .. 


The red carpet Helene Ricks London spread for Des 

* Moines’ socially-prominent Mrs. James B. Morris when 
she entertained at a luncheon, tea, bridge and buffet 
supper Sunday evening. A Carribean cruise is in the 
offing for both. 


feDr. and Mrs. Henry Welcome who are living the life 

in South of the Border places like Honduras and San 
Salvador, after a brief stopover in Mexico. They will 
attend the American College of Surgery conference, 
Yellowstone National Park and Canada before return- 
ing to their home in Baltimore next month. 


j-Los Angeles Rams football great, Woodey Lewis, wed- 
ding a Japanese beauty he met in Oregon. Her family 
disapproved. 


The unheralded rift between the Henry C. Craw- 
fords, Cleveland’s most socially-prominent inter-racial 
couple. After eight years of marriage Mrs. Crawford 
(white) has filed a petition for divorce from the 51- 
year-old city engineer citing his “ungovernable tem- 
per” and “ungentlemanly conduct” as reasons for the 
ending of their marriage. However, the couple are 
seen constantly together and were one of the focal 
spots of an Alpha Phi Alpha banquet Saturday night. 
Mrs. Crawford was the first white soror of Delta Sigma 
Theta sorority and Mr. Crawford is past president of 
Delta Alpha Lambda chapter of the Alphas. 


op-Los Angeles soprano Georgia Laster who was handed 

a wire at the airport on her arrival home from Phila- 
delphia where she competed for the Marian Anderson 
$1,000 scholarship award. The wire announced she 
won the award during the flight between coasts. 
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PRESS DIGEST 


Esquire: Louis Armstrong tells of the great American jazz 
music fable in a fresh and meaningful Esquire article. 
Starting with Potato Head Blues (which Louis says 
“gassed me”), he traces his career. Armstrong tells how 
“scat singing” was born when he dropped the words to 
Heebie Jeebies, recalls how he wrote tunes on the back 
steps of Lil Hardin’s Chicago home, and relives the 
nostalgic days when jazz was played on a high note in 
New Orleans and Chicago. He is ever mindful of his idol: 
“T’d give my right arm to this day to hear the master-papa 
(King) Joe Oliver ‘toot’ a tune called I’m Not Rough.” 


SAGA: Russian special agents with a knowledge ‘of Afri- 
can dialects have joined the relentless search for the 
skull of Sultan Mkwawa, adventure writer: Emile E. 
Schurmacher says in an article on the big international 
hunt for the religious relic believed to be so powerful a 
symbol as to control the destiny of Africa. It is said that 
some millions of Africans believe that the possessor of 
the skull has the power to maintain peace or to plunge 
the continent into total war. 


why: In order to prevent the growth of racial prejudice 
in their own children, white parents are advised to pro- 
vide them with a sense of personal security so that they 
would not need to fall back on prejudice to bolster their 
own suffering egos, the magazine of popular psychology 
says. By the time children reach kindergarten they have 
already formed opinions about race, and comments like 
“we don’t like Jews on our street,” or “I ain’t playing with 
no more niggers,” are meaningful expressions and not 
just childish parroting of things they have heard. “The 
Right Way to Help Your Child Face Prejudice” declares 
that to combat it effectively parents must not only be 
clear on the race problem themselves but practice what 
they preach. 
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E] SPORTS 


Mays, Minoso Cop Rookie Honors 

Four Negro major league baseball players were honored 
by the Sporting News’ 1951 all-star selections. Most 
notable achievement was racked up by the New York 
Giants’ Willie Mays and Chicago White Sox’ Orestes 
(Minnie) Minoso, who were named rookies of the year 
in the National and American Leagues. Both repeaters 
from 1950, the Dodgers’ Jackie Robinson and Roy Cam- 
panella were named to the 11-man all-star team. 


Monte Irvin ‘Strikes Out’ In Politics 

Monte Irvin, outfielder for the New York Giants, didn’t 
get a hit in the political league. Running for a seat in the 
New Jersey assembly, Irvin (and his Democratic mates) 
lost out in a Republican landslide. 


Irish Coach Lauds Don Coleman 

Top football score of the week was Michigan State’s 
decisive defeat of Notre Dame, 35 to 0, worst trounc- 
ing the Irish have taken in 
several seasons. When the 
game was. over, Coach 
Frank Leahy was asked to 
single out the best of his 
conquerors. Leahy quickly 
spoke of Don Coleman, the 
Spartan All-American-can- 
didate tackle. Reason: 
Coleman, who sometimes 
weighs into games at 172 
pounds (making him the 
lightest tackle on a major 
college team), led the vi- 
cious Spartan line as it 
opened gaping holes in the 
Notre Dame defense, :.. 
through which eager backs Don Coleman 














scampered for a total of 353 
yards. 

Secret of Coleman’s suc- 
cess: he’s agile, he blocks 
hard, pulls out of the line 
faster than any other 
tackle, and has amazing 
sense of timing and play 
diagnosis. Says one ob- 
server: “He can smell the 
Situation. A long gain by 
Michigan State without a 
key block by Coleman is 
the rare thing.” 

Missing from the listing 
of football stars of the 
week was the name of 
Johnny Bright, Drake’s 
great back. Spotlighted was 
Bright’s understudy, Joe 
Bevere, who led Drake to 
14-7 victory over Wichita, 




































































Bright retires his number. 


in a final game. Drake’s record: 7 wins, 2 losses. Both | 


losses occurred after Oklahoma A. & M.’s Wilbanks Smith 
broke Bright’s jaw. Bright, dressed in street attire, came 
off the Drake bench to receive a sportsmanship award 
from Wichita’s co-captains. Meanwhile, the Missouri 
Valley Conference’s fact-finding committee studied the 
Johnny Bright case for eight hours at Kansas City. They 
reported (after second meeting on case): No comment. 


Chicago Lands Two Important Bouts 

Two of boxing’s most important bouts have been slated 
for the Chicago Stadium. Johnny Bratton, the momen- 
tary welterweight ruler whose jaw has been broken twice, 
will try a third comeback when he meets the division’s 
present champion, Kid Gavilan, on November 28. Last 
time the two met, Gavilan fractured Bratton’s jaw and 
won the title. Middleweight Champion Sugar Ray Rob- 
inson will defend his crown against Rocky Graziano in 
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February. Both bouts will be promoted by the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club. 

Meanwhile, the IBC has quietly signed light heavy- 
weight champion Joey Maxim for a heavyweight title 
fight next June with Jersey Joe Walcott. The gimmick: 
Maxim and Charles meet for the fourth time at San 
Francisco on November 28. Charles has a rematch slated 
with Walcott for June. Just in case Maxim upsets Charles, 
the IBC will be “protected” by the Maxim-Walcott bout. 


Louis May Make Christmas Announcement 

Joe Louis’ suspense drama over future plans may be 
climaxed against the hollywreath backdrop of Christmas. 
Although barraged at every stop with insistent questions, 
the dethroned Brown Bomber said he will not make a 
statement until he returns from a six-weeks charity exhi- 
bition tour of Japan. Those who contend he will quit 
fighting excuse this delay on the grounds that if Louis 
had announced his retirement prior to the tour, he would 
not have been boxoffice in Japan. 


Jockey To Ride In Florida 
mber. Hosea Lee Richardson, 16, only Negro apprentice jockey 
riding at major U.S. tracks this year, will be the first of 




















: Both his race to ride in Florida when he appears at Hialeah 
Smith} park near’Miami this winter. 
» Came} His trainer, Tommy Root, 
award§ white Louisiana-born ex- 
1SSOUIL § iockey; will also apply for a 
ed the§ license for him to ride at New 
Bn Orleans. Next spring Hosea 


may be first Negro since 1903 
to ride in famed Kentucky 
slated | Derby at Louisville. Richard- 
omen-§ S0n rode in the five major | 
twice, § Tacing meets in Chicago (in- ae =. 
ision’s § Cluding Washington and Ar- is \ 
Last | lington Park meetings) this 

wand} Summer, also kicked home ~ 

, Rob- | Winners at Pimlico and Laurel Ay a 
ano in} in Maryland. Hosea 










Richardson 












Buddy Young Leads in Kickoff, Punt Returns 


The New York Yankees of pro football are not going 
far in their division, but the same does not hold true for 
their ace left halfback, Buddy Young. The “Mighty Mite” 
leads the National League in kickoff returns (average: 
37.4 yards) and punt runbacks (average: 24.7). He scored 
from the one-yard line against the San Francisco 49ers, 
but the Yanks lost their sixth consecutive game, 19 to 14. 

Paul (Tank) Younger, fullback of the Los Angeles 
Rams, is rated one of the roughest men in professional 
football. He upheld his reputation when the Rams beat 
the Chicago Cardinals, 45 to 21. Younger crashed into 
Cards Quarterback Jim Hardy during the first half, threw 
him for a 13-yard loss, and severely injured his back. 
Hardy was carried off the field on a strétcher. Elsewhere: 
End Horace Gillom’s booming, 47-yard-average punts 
held the Philadelphia Eagles’ first-half advantage to 10 
to 0 and paved the way for a Cleveland Browns rally, 
which ended 20 to 17 for the pro champs. Green Bay’s 
End Bob Mann scored his team’s only touchdown on a 
25-yard pass as Pittsburgh’s Steelers won 28 to 7. 


Gavilan Versus Turpin 


Kid Gavilan’s fourth- 
round TKO victory over 
Tony Janiro at Detroit may 
lead him to a bout with 
England’s Randy Turpin. 
Gavilan, welterweight 
champion of the _ world, 
pumped bolo rights and 
lefts into Janiro for knock- 





downs in the first and Gavilan’s nose catches one. 
fourth rounds before a ref- 

eree ended the non-title fiight. Gavilan, too, took a couple 
of hard ones (right). As reward for his impressive win, 
Gavilan was promised a bout with Turpin, former mid- 
dleweight champion. 
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Rides In Horse Show 









Heloise Glenn, 16, was the 
only Negro woman to ride 
in the International Horse 
Show at New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden. Dandy, 
her father’s horse, made a 
flashy showing in the 
jumping competition. A 7 
number of Negro men en- i ae fo Ee 
tered horses in the show. Heloise Glenn 





Top Grid Teams Upset 

It was a rough week for the nation’s top-ranking teams. 
North Carolina A. & T. went into the annual Capital 
Classic (Washington) highly-favored to whip Virginia 
State’s once-beaten Trojans, but fell instead, 13 to 9. 
Morris Brown’s Wolverines, rated second to A. & T., was 
surprised by twice-beaten Tennessee State, 13 to 12. Only 
Prairie View of the ranking three elevens remained 
victorious. The Texans walloped Grambling, 34 to 12. 
Elsewhere: Central State (Wilberforce) kept rolling 
toward its.crucial “game of the week” with West Virginia 
State by whitewashing oft-beaten Kentucky State, 26 to 
0. Little Bethune-Cookman stunned Xavier, 19 to 7. 
Biggest scores of the week: Fayettesville Teachers, 66 to 0 
over Paine; Virginia Union, 45 to 0 over St. Paul. 


CE] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Died: Two-day-old son of Cleveland Councilman Jean 
Cappers and her husband Clifford Cappers; six days be- 
fore his mother was re-elected to her 11th ward post.... 
Edward U. Taylor, 53, superintendent of Negro schools in 
Montgomery County, Md., of a bone disease; in Washing- 
ton’s Freedmen’s Hospital. 


Birthday: W.C. Handy, songwriter (St. Louis Blues), 78, 
on November 16. 








BOOK ) 
OF THE } WE FISHED ALL NIGHT 
WEEK ( By Willard Motley 


CO In literature as in baseball, there is a sophomore jinx. 
Just as the rookie ball player has a tough time in his 
second season, so do many fledgling authors face a 
crucial hurdle in their second book. 
Willard Motley, whose first novel 
Knock On Any Door enjoyed mercurial 
success, attempts to beat the second- 
book jinx in a bulky 500-page work 
that tells the rambling story of three 
confused, groping youths of the foun- 
F dering 40’s. His We Fished All Night 

. (Appleton, $3.75) written in a discur- 
Willard Motley _— sive, episodic style reads like a prose 
version of a movie of several years back, The Best 
Years Of Our Lives. Unfortunately the book is not 
nearly as good as the movie. Its flimsily-drawn plot 
mainly tells about a trio of well-portrayed young men: 


O Don Lockwood, who came out of the slums to become 
an amateur actor, a legless ex-GI, a ruthless politician 
and husband of a millionaire’s daughter. 


O Aaron Levin, a sensitive, poetry-writing Jewish boy 
who goes insane as a battle casualty. 


O Jim Norris, a leftish union leader whose Communist 
conversion reads like a chapter from a proletarian 
novel. 


In his effort to write a novel of Tolstoyian sweep, 
Motley has turned out occasional beautiful prose pas- 
sages, done a wonderful job of portraying Chicago’s 
North Side intellectual set, moulded some fine, warm, 
earthy characters but his laggardly plot becomes a 
drag for the reader. As in his first novel, he stays 
pretty much away from race and the problem. 
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Jo Baker Book Dropped 


Henry Holt & Co. will not publish Josephine Baker’s 
life story, Walter Winchell reported. Reason: The pub- 
lisher “confirmed several recent reports” in WW’s Broad- 
way column. Winchell said that Maurice Zolotow, author 
of No People Like Show People, had been assigned to the 
task, but was dropped along with Jo Baker and the book. 


C] ART 


Gallery For African Art 


African sculpture, long the plaything of sociologists, 
anthropologists and the curio collector, is finally coming 
into its own in the art world. Early in this century Euro- 
pean modern artists (including Picasso and Braque) dis- 
covered that native African sculptors for centuries had 
been producing what the modernists were trying to do— 
successfully portraying a conceptual reality rather than 
the visual. : = 

Today former European art col- 
lector and‘ critic Ladislas Segy 
operates the only gallery in the 
world devoted exclusively to an- 
tique African sculpture. Segy be- 
lieves that the best African 
sculpture was made before white 
influence and the tourist trade 
and specializes in the antique. 
This month the Segy Gallery at 
708 Lexington Avenue in New 
York City is exhibiting African 
sculpture from European collec- 
tions. Most collections repre- 
sented were made 30 years ago 
and the art objects in them date ’ 
back hundreds of years. African chieftain’s stool. 
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GE] ENTERTAINMENT 


First Negro Opens With Met Opera 





For the first time in its 
67-year history, a Negro 
dancer appeared on the 
stage of New York’s world 
famed Metropolitan Opera 
House when ballerina Janet 
Collins danced a lead role 
in the extravagant ballet 
scene in Aida, which 
opened the Met’s 1950- hogy: ey 
51 opera season. Appear- Janet Collins in “Aida. 
ance of Miss Collins in the 
cast was in accord with a policy promise made by Rudolph 
Bing when he took over the management of the socially- 
elegant but financially insolvent Opera House last year. 
Said Bing: “I have no objections to casting Negroes in 
grand opera roles.” A chorus of 13 professional Negro 
singers appeared as Negro slaves in the Aida production. 

As first Negro to appear Dancer Collins may help perk 
up the Met’s lagging box office. An indication of this was 
seen when Harlem socialite Modesta Rockmore pur- 
chased a $30 dress circle seat for the opening which en- 
titled her to sit in the gilded “Diamond Horseshoe,” a 
section usually reserved for top bracket names in U. §. 
finance and government. Mrs. Rockmore, whose husband 
is a Pullman porter, wore a $20,000 ermine coat. 


Jazz Group To Play For Korea Troops 


U.S. troops in Korea will get an “in person” appearance 
of a group of top Negro musicians who are scheduled for 
a 10-week tour of the Orient. The players are: bassist 
Oscar Pettiford, trumpeter Howard McGhee, trombonist 
J. J. Johnson, saxophonist Rudy Williams, guitarist Clif- 
ton Best and drummer Charlie Rice. 
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D. C.’s National Theater to Admit Negroes 

The new managers of the National Theater, only legiti- 
mate showplace in Washington, have announced that 
Negroes will no longer be excluded from its audiences. 
Boycotted for 214 years, the theater now will be open to 
all in line with a new policy instituted by Richard Aldrich 
and Richard Myers, New York theatrical producers who 
take over in May, 1952. They will also restore legitimate 
stage productions which ended in 1948 when the Actors 
Equity Association refused to permit its members to ap- 
pear at the National because of its discriminatory policy. 


Two Versions Of The Same Movie 


When Columbia Pictures wanted to replace noted 
Dixieland clarinetist Edmond Hall with a white man in 
its film sequence of the otherwise all-white Eddie Con- 
don band at Eddie’s Greenwich Village night club, Local 
802 of the American Federation of Musicians strongly 
objected. Result: 1) Columbia producer Harry Foster 
predicted that eight southern states would ban film 
with Hall in it; 2) agreed to photograph the sequence 
twice, once with Hall, the second time without him. One 
would be shown in North, the other in Dixie. 


Josh’s Daughter Too Young 

Because she is only 12, Beverly White, daughter of folk 
singer Josh White, cannot perform on any stage in Scot- 
land. She was to have appeared with White, who is on a 
tour of Scottish theatres. “I think they have cut it a bit 
fine,” observed White. “Beverly will be 13: next May.” 
Scottish law bars children under 13 on the professional 
Stage. 


Seek Cast for African Film 

Producer Otto Lang will soon begin selecting a cast for 
forthcoming 20th Century-Fox picture, White Witch 
Doctor, which is based upon the 1950 best-selling novel 
by Louise A. Stinetorf. The exciting adventure story 
describes the life on an American medical missionary in 
the Belgian Congo. 











Revive “Shuffle Along” 


The long-rumored revival of Shuffie Along, the hit Eubie 
Blake-Noble Sissle musical of the 1920’s was announced 
by producer John Murray Anderson. Set to open on 
Broadway in January, the revival will star Pearl Bailey, 
feature choreography by Henri LaTang and sets by Perry 
Watkins. Blake and Sissle have written several new songs 
for the revue, but will retain old hits like I’m Just Wild 
About Harry. 


Actress Learns English In A Hurry 


When Brazilian Negro 
actress Ruth de Souza came 
up to Cleveland’s Karamu 
House to play a lead role in 
Dark of the Moon, she could 
only say hello and goodbye 
' in English. Six weeks later 
she spoke well enough to 
more than capably fill the 
part she plays. Members of 
the cast think her mastery 
of English in so short a time 
is a record of some sort. 

At Karamu where she has 
won unstinted praise from 
Mrs. Russell Jelliffe, co-di- 
rector, Miss de Souza, in ad- 
dition to acting, will also 
help out in the children’s 
theater, work on sets and ar — 
even usher. Ruth de Souza 

She plans to take this know-how back to Rio with her 
so her own group may benefit from the highly-successful 
Karamu venture. When she returns next year, Miss de 
Souza, who has made seven movies in her native country, 
will do a picture with Rio’s famous pre-Lenten carnival 
as a backdrop. 
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OVIE OF THE WEEK 
NoO00000000000000000000000 


I Want You 


How often should a 
man be called to fight 
for his country? Mar- 
tin Greer (Dana An- 
drews) asks himself 
this question as he 
hears of the outbreak 
of war in Korea. He 
believes he has al- 
ready done enough by 
serving in World War 
II, and is reluctant to 
leave his thriving : a 
construction business. Dana Andrews and Dorothy McGuire 
His brother, Jack 
(Farley Granger), tries to stay out of service by having 
Martin declare him essential to the business, but Martin 
refuses. Jack’s unreasonable bitterness creates a family 
crisis. As the girl Jack must leave behind, Peggy Dow is a 
serious and convincing actress. Dorothy McGuire is su- 
perior as the patriotically-wavering wife who sees Martin 
volunteer for a second time. An up-to-the-minute film 
with a human touch, I Want You (RKO) nevertheless 
lacks the socko dramatic quality of the New Yorker stories 
from which it was adapted. Fine acting helps it over the 
spots where its fireworks merely sputter. 





Week’s Radio-TV Preview 
Billy Daniels on Steve Allen’s Songs for Sale (Saturday, 
Nov. 17, at 10 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 


Maxine Sullivan on Tallulah Bankhead’s Big Show (Sun- 
day, Nov. 18 at 9 p.m. EST) on NBC Radio. 
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3 BEAUTIES 


To Hollywood each year flock hundreds of film-struck 
Negro beauties seeking to crash the gates to fame and 
fortune. The glittering capital of moviedom attracts them 
as if by magic, but seldom do they get beyond the casting 
offices or some agent’s already-too-long call list. For Hol- 
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lywood, fickle as it is, 
gives to them the same 
calloused cold shoulder 
it extends to white love- 
lies seeking celluloid ca- 
reers. 

Today in filmland 
there are dozens of Negro 
girls who could quickly 
and adequately fill roles 
handed out along with 
fat salaries to the Lana 
Turners, Betty Grables 
and Susan Haywards 
were all things equal on 
the U.S. scene. But as it 
is, Negro beauties must 
scramble for what they 
can get: maid parts, jun- 
gle roles and chorus girl 
bit parts, and live hope- 
fully for the day when 
they can be free of the 
color hex. * 

Doubtlessly there are 
future Lena Hornes and 
Dorothy Dandridges 
among the current crop 
of unknown Negro girls 
knocking on Hollywood’s 
studio doors, but only a 
scant handful will slip 
through at Central Cast- 
ing office where most of 
them find work. And even 
these will be hard put to 
make ends meet on their 
Slim pay for the salary 
Scale for screen extras is 





Suzette Harbin 
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Louise Franklin Angelle De Lavallade 
a aauean — . ETAT BIAUTE 
DESPITE LIMITED ROLES UNKNOWN 
comparatively low: $22.23 a day in evening clothes; $15.56 
in street attire; and $55 a day if given speaking lines. 

Tragically, the real story behind the heartbreaks of 
Hollywood lies in the fact that the city of glitter rarely mer n 
scours thoroughly its own backyard for unknown beauties fhe | 
who could be potential box office attractions. This is 
pointed up in the half-dozen or more obscure Negro love- 
lies who have flitted from one minor role or bit part to 
another, but have never quite caught the director’s eye for 
a chance at stardom. 

Typical among these is Texas-born college student Su- 
zette Harbin, who was once a classmate of popular ac- 
tress Alexis Smith. She studied to be a doctor, later 
switched to dramatics and landed her first movie part in 
Cabin In The Sky as a chorus girl. Since then she has 
had bits in Stormy Weather, Kismet, Destination Murder, 
The Jackie Robinson. Story and Look Out Sister (with 
Louis Jordan.) So far her biggest break to date was the 
role of LaBelle in Fores of Harrow, but she is somewhat 
disillusioned with Hollywood. Says she: “I would like to 
have an opportunity to do real acting. Personally, I wish jit p 
it could happen. There is no chance in movies. You get 
frustrated, naturally.” Weai 
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Millie Bruce Mildred Boyd 


HOPE TO BEAT HOLLYWOOD'S HEX 


Another potential starlet who has nearly a dozen mov- 
es to her credit, but who is still waiting to see her name 
n marquee lights is Louise Franklin of Kansas City, for- 


She has appeared in such well-known productions as 
abin In The Sky, Stormy Weather, Ziegfeld Follies and 


wood’s Club Oasis in order to have a steady income. In 
he same category also is Mildred Boyd, a veteran of more 
han 200 movies, who was under contract to the old Wil- 


Others who might achieve stardom if fully exploited by 
Hollywood would include such newcomers as Millie Bruce, 
sister-in-law to Eddie “Rochester” Anderson, who will 
s00n be seen in Skirts Ahoy; Donna Rae Brown, a dancer 
n the recently-released Lydia Bailey; singer Mauri Lynn 
of New York who has had parts in three major pictures 
hus far this year; Rosalind Hayes, who has had only one 
bit part (Lydia Bailey) ; and Angelle De Lavallade (cover) 
2 quit Hollywood after her first and only role in Stormy 

eather. 
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FE] EDUCATION 


Tenn. A. & I. Okayed As University 

Full university status for Tennessee A. & I. State Colle 
was approved by the Tennessee State Board of Educatid 
which has officially changed the school’s name to Te 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State University. 1 
attain its status the Nashville institution has add 
schools in education, liberal arts, engineering and grag Nam 
uate work and plans later additions of schools in agrici§ pr 
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ture, home economics and business administration. Ti elect 
board’s action makes Tennessee one of the few stat@an fk 
maintaining a separate university for Negroes. med 


Tuskegee Hosts Career Conferencé _ 

Tuskegee Institute (Ala.) was host to 1,000 studen} om 
attending the second career conference co-sponsored b dent 
the National Urban League and Negro colleges. 


Teen-Tots Learn To Cock 


Cleveland’s tiniest cooks 
are members of the all- 
male Chefs’ Club at the 
Dike School Junior Com- 
munity Center. The 10- to 
13-year-olds are learning 
to whip up a meal as ex- 
pertly as they fling a foot- 
ball. The program is aimed 
at providing better recrea- 
tion for children in the 
crowded sub-standard area. 
The 20 small chefs, wearing 
floppy white hats and clean r... 
aprons, meet twice a week ail ¢ 





Cou 
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over hot stoves to learn B., 
how to shirr eggs, make 
fritters, popovers and pies. Cooks sample own cooking, | °!% 
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> Colley St Louis Dentists Extract Bias 

ducatig The St. Louis Dental Society voted to admit “pro- 
fessionally and ethically qualified” Negro dentists to its 
organization. The decision was reached in a 151-80 vote 
at a closed meeting. 


Named Pediatrics Fellow 


Dr. William B. Smith, Indianapolis pediatrician, was 
elected a fellow in the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
an honorary society of doctors specializing in children’s 
medical care. 


Actress Gets Public Relations Post 
= Janice Kingslow, Chicago stage and radio actress, was 









named director of publicity for the South Side’s Provi- 
dent hospital. 





Course Corrects Flat Feet 


Teachers at 
Holmes Public 
School in Philadel- 
phia are proving 
that flat feet can 

mM ebpe corrected 
through exercise. 
Sixty-five children 
é there spend 30 min- 

7m utes each day pick- 
ing up marbles with 
their toes, and 
dropping them 
through a small on 
hole into a box re- Exercise for flat feet. 
sembling a bird cage. Pedographs, or footprint report 
cards, trace the improvement in their feet. Health co- 
ordinator Marjorie McCann says that youngsters in the 
class who only last month had a bad pedograph now show 
a more normal foot formation. 










oking. 
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Bad Whiskey Victims Stir Medical Research 

Now that undertakers have buried the last of Atlanta’ 
poison whiskey victims, the city’s Grady Hospital is study- 
ing the psychological effects of the mass poisoning on 


the Negro community as a whole. The findings will he mini 
applied to other cities where catastrophes strike. Thus Clere 
far, they have found that a sense of “guilt” and “sin” ashi 


prevented many Negroes from seeking medical help until 


it was too late. One woman, grabbing her abdomen ings 


minutes later. Dr. John W. Powell found that at least % 
persons, who had not tasted the liquor, developed all the 
symptoms of moonshine poisoning as soon as they learned 
about the poisonings. 


Only time will answer one question posed by the mass “ 


eso} 


tragedy: Will blinded victims of the bootlegger’s breWhooq | 


regain their sight or is the blindness permanent? In some}, 
instances ACTH is being used in its first big test in such} 
cases. 


CE] JOURNALISM 


Ebony Banned In South Africa 
Censor Theophilus Donges of South Africa has banned 


Bis 


“as objectionable” all future issues of Ebony because thee 
magazine has shown pictures of Negroes and whites co hat 


operating on an equal level, Time magazine reports. 
Writer Resigns 


Marvel Cooke, formerly of the Amsterdam News andE 


People’s Voice, is resigning from the staff of the Nev 
York Daily Compass. She was its only Negro writer. 
Coast Photographer Wins Prize 


Joyce Wilson of San Diego, California, was announced 
as one of the $100 winners in Popular Photography’ 


annual $25,000 contest. A graduate of Howard University, 


she scored with a photograph, “Member Of The Wedding,” 
which appears in the magazine’s December issue. 
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C] RELIGION 


teal amed “Clergyman Of The Year” 
ing ong The Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, retired Episcopalian 
will beptinister and president of the Stokes Fund, received the 
ergyman of the Year” award given annually by the 
Washington Pilgrimage for Churchmen. 


aptists Hit For KKK Lethargy 


a fewl Letters written by the late President Roosevelt in 1940 
east Tiindicate that he blamed Georgia Baptist leaders for much 
bff the success of the Ku Klux Klan. Roosevelt wrote, in 
eplying to an objection raised by Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey (D-N.C.) when he assigned Myron Taylor as his 
personal envoy to the Vatican in Rome: “If some of my 
bood Baptist brethren in Georgia had done a little preach- 
ng against the KKK, I would have a little more genuine 
merican respect for their Christianity.” The letters were 
ncovered last week in connection with President Tru- 
an’s attempt to appoint an ambassador to the Vatican. 


Irges Negroes To Stay In South 
anned| Bishop Buford F. Gordon told the fourth annual con- 
se thegerence of the AME Zion Church meeting in Mobile, Ala., 
es co-piat the economic, political and religious salvation of the 
egro is still tied to the South. Insisting that “no battle 
an be won by running away,” he appealed to the 
urches, Negro and white, to work to relieve unfair prac- 
's andpces against Negroes in the area. 


aptists Seek Better Race Relations 

The Baptist General Association of Virginia, meeting 

n its annual session, advocated a new race relations pro- 

tam to guard against hampering America’s prestige 
aphy’ broad by having “poor relations” at home. The move 
er sity, as urged after Richmond minister W. L. Lumpkin asked: 
ding," Ms the color line stronger than the word of Christ?” 
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JE7 FORECAST: 


Louis To Sell Cars. Despite his silence over future 
plans, ex-heavyweight champion Joe Louis will take 
over a Lincoln-Mercury auto dealership and show. 
room in Chicago after Jan. 1. 


Radio Station. Nashville will be the newest South- 
ern city to get its own Negro radio station. 


Notre Dame Basketball. Two Negroes will play on 
the Notre Dame basketball team this season—the 
first in the Catholic college’s history. 


Four-Legged Girl. Betty Lou Williams, the four- 
legged girl who got a flock of Ebony publicity last 
Spring, will be married soon. 











Bunche Refusal. United Nations mediator Ralph 
Bunche will turn down an offer to be made to hi 
soon to become president of City College of Ne 
York. 


Pulp In Congo. U.S. paper companies will soo 
build several modern pulp and paper plants in th 
Belgian Congo. 


New Song Hit. Watch for Sarah Vaughan’s nev 
record, I Ran All The Way, to move into the hit 
parade class. Song was written by interracial team 
of Bennie Benjamin and George Weiss. 

Sampson Mission. Former United Nations delegate 
Edith Sampson will return to Europe—this time to 
Germany—in coming weeks on a new State Depart 
ment mission. 
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NEGRO JOCKEY TO RIDE IN DIXIE 
Apprentice jockey, Hosea Lee Richardson, 16, Columbia 
S. C., will be first Negro to ride at famous Hialeah Par 
at Miami, this winter. In his first season of racing, Rich 
ardson mounted over 12 winners, had numerous “place 
horses. 
(See “Sports.”’) 
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